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TO 


HIS MOST SERENE HIGHNESS THE | 
DUKE or ORLEANS, 


Firſt Parxce of the Brood Rovyar of Fraxce. 


La Virtu oft la ſeule Nobleſſe 


T HE happy and important pe- 
= nodis arrived, moſt excellent 
Prince, in which Europe and all 
the world ſee, with admiration and 
exultation, what ages have not pro- 
duced, the two firſt princes of the 
Gallic and Britiſh nations in habits 
of great — emulous in per- 
A ſonal⸗ 


— 
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ſonal acts of the nobleſt and fin- 
cereſt friendſhip ! 


This event, Sir, dignifies human 


nature; and far, very far indeed, 


ſurpaſſes the wiſdom and ſound po- 


licy of many ages. I will not be 
laviſh in the praiſe of the illuſtrious 


youth who 1s heir apparent to the 
thrones of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, becauſe he is my own Prince, 


and it might have the appearance of 
prepoſſeſhon and adulation ; and 


becauſe his princely and amiable 


qualities are well known to your 


moſt Serene Highneſs, of which 
there cannot be a ſtronger proof, or 
a more honourable teſtimony than 


the 


baniſhed the unpolitic jealouſies, 


OY 
the perſonal attachment and heroic 


friendſhip of the Duke of On- 


LEANS. 


So much, at preſent, of the heir 
apparent of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. As to the firft Prince of the 
blood royal of France, too much 
cannot be ſaid by the preſent age for 
the admiration of ſucceeding gene- 5 
rations. With manner the moſt ac- &/ 
compliſhed, and with a greatneſs of 
ſoul worthy of his illuſtrious birth, 
the Duke of OxLeans has nobly 


and narrow prejudices of ages, and 

ſhewn to the world the ſound po- 

licy of the moſt friendly intercourſe, 
A2 and 


WE 
and the moſt liberal union between 
the powerful neighbouring nations 
of Great Britain and France. 


Such a glorious event, influenced 
by the liberal example of the Duke 
of OrLEaxs, ſhews the clearneſs of 
his head, and the goodneſs of his 
heart, and does him more honour 
than the great victories of his illuſ- 
trious anceſtors: for it is a victory, 
WVithout bloodſhed, over national 
prejudices, which does more honour 
to mankind than great conqueſts at 
the expence of blood and treaſure ; 
and will be productive of the hap- 
pieſt conſequences to the two na- 
tions in particular, and to. Europe in 


general, 


FF Y 
general, by preſerving the balance " * 


power, which will be more effectual- 
ly ſecured by the friendſhipof France 


and Great Britain, that is, by an al- 
liance between thoſe two rival na- 
tions, than by any other means 
whatever. 


By the union of two great mari- 


time powers, 1 mean an alliance, 
upon the moſt liberal principles of 
reciprocity, which, however it has 
been for ages neglected, is now 
found to be the ſoundeſt policy, 
and the wiſeſt meaſure for the inte- 
reſt of the two ſtates. 


„ 


Let us, then, hope, moſt excel - 
lent prince, that ſuch an alliance 
will be brought about, to get rid en- 
tirely of the illiberal and unpolitic 
prejudices which have, for ages, 


ſubſiſted, to the diſgrace and injury 
of both nations. Let us flatter our- 
ſelves that this happy event will be 
ſpeedily accompliſhed through the 
great accompliſhments and noble 

qualities of the Duke of ORLEANSs, 
whoſe amiable example has pervad- 
ed the two kingdoms, and ſhewn 
them the beauty and ſound policy 
of being united in bonds of per- 
ſonal intercourſe, and the ſincereſt 
national friendſhip. 


FRIENDSHIP, 
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FRIENDSHIP, moſt excellent Prince, 
ſacred friendſhip, is the nobleſt qua- 
lity of human nature. It is a god- 
like difpoſition of the foul, from 
which all other noble and endearing 
qualities proceed, for the honour of 
human nature, and for the happi- 


nels of ſociety. 


The firſt Prince of the ſacred 
Houſe of Bourbon poſſeſſes a ſoul 
for friendſhip of the moſt exalted 
nature, that far, very far, exceeds 
the power of deſcription. 


Your moſt Serene Highneſs has 
given the nobleſt proofs of the moſt 
refined and princely friendſhip in 


your” 
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your perſonal attention to his Royal 
Highneſs the Prince of Wales, and 
thereby ſet an example to the no- 


bleſt perſons of France and Great 
Britain to live in habits of the pureſt 
friendſhip, as the moſt conducive 
to the intereſts and happineſs of two 
_ enlightened and powerful nations. 


Your moſt Serene Highneſs diſ- 
covers a greatneſs of foul, and an 
amiableneſs of diſpoſition that will 
be productive of happier effects than 


the magnanimity of your illuſtrious 


2 5 anceſtors. And I prophecy (with- 


out fear of being a falſe prophet) 
that France and all Europe will owe 


more 


} / 
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more to the Duke of OrLEaxs 
than to the fplendid conqueſts of 
Lewis XIV. v 


While national prejudices, rouſed 
by the human paſſions, and the 
ſplendor of victory dazzled the eyes 
of miſguided princes, the two na- 
tions could not ſee nor purſue their 
true intereſt. They thought, that as 
they were neighbours and rivals in 
commerce, they were to be natural 
and implacable enemies. But theſe 
were unhappily the deluſive ideas of 
ſhallow politicians, who, by ſuch 
contracted notions, miſtook the true 
intereſt and profperity of both na- 


tions, which are manifeſily founded 
B on 


/ 
4 
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on the more liberal ſentiments of 
your moſt Serene Highneſs. 


Two great neighbouring powers 
engaged in the purſuits of commerce 
and wealth, are certainly rivals in 
national Fame; but with liberal 
minds, like that of the Duke of 
they ſhould be more 


emulous than envious. National 


ORLEANS, 


prepoſſeſſions and prejudices ariſe 
from the weakneſs and injuſtice of 
narrow ſouls. A want of candour 
and liberality denotes imbecility 
and impolicy. Great minds are in- 
ſpired by virtue, and animated, by 


glorious actions, to emulation. A 


noble emulation, more than un- 


E 


manly and impolitic prejudices, 
ſhould animate two enlightened na- 
tions. The following inſtance warms 
the imagination, and does unſpeak- 
able honour to the poliſhed man- 
ners and liberality of the French 


nation : 


When the Comte de Graſſe was in 
England, ſoon after fortune had de- 
clared in favour of the Britiſh ad- 
miral, his excellency, perſonally 
noticing the genius of the people, 
beautifully remarked, that the 
« Engliſh were a nation of heroes.” 


What a beautiful compliment 
from, perhaps, the greateſt admiral 
B 2 of 
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of France! From ſo able and brave 


an officer, that fortune, capricious 


recently defcated and brought cap- 
tive among his victorious enemies, 
how great and dignified the compli- 
ment! How great muſt be the ſoul 
of ſuch a man in captivity! The 


that exalts human nature: a libe- 
rality of ſentiment, among enemies, 
that does more honour to the French 


nation than the victories of more 


fortunate, but leſs meritorious com- 
manders. 


I have recorded this inſtance of 


a magnanimous foul in captivity, 


not 


fortune! in one of her frolics had 


captive hero diſcovered a liberality 


J 
' 
| 
? 
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not only in juſtice to the brave Ad- 
miral Comte de Graſſe, but in juſtice 
to the manners and liberality of the 
French nation; which, being the 
moſt accompliſhed, ſhould, after 
this great example and the heroic 
ſentiments of the Duke of Ox- 
LEANS, be the leaſt prejudiced, and 
_ conſequently the moſt liberal. 


The illuſtrious prince at preſent 
on the throne of France, is both a 
_ wile and a virtuous monarch. He 
| knows and purſues the true intereſt 
of his numerous ſubjects, by gentler 
and more effectual means, than thoſe 
princes who have been guided by 

the 
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the glare of falſe ambition and ex- 


penſive conqueſts. 


I venture to give an opinion, moſt 
excellent Prince, againſt the con- 
trated and wretched policy of paſt 
ages, that an union, by friendſhip, 
or an alliance between the two na- 
tions, would be an act of the ſound- 
eſt policy, and more conducive to 


the purpoſes of France and Great 
Britain, than, perhaps, any other al- 


hance whatever. 


This idea is, in my apprehenſion, 
truly great; and is, in part, adopted 
by a commercial embaſſy, which, if 
the negociztor was not a MiLksor, 


would 
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would be productive of the moſt 
liberal conditions of reciprocity, 
which is the ſtrongeſt bond, and 
the moſt happv effects to both trad- 


ing nations. 


Having ſaid ſo much nationally, 
imputing every happy effect of the 
preſent liberal diſpoſition of the 
French nation to your magnanimous 


example, I ſhall now ſpeak perſonally. 


Your moſt Serene Highneſs, with 
a greatneſs of ſoul, like that of your 
illuſtrious relation and ally, the great 
Emperor Joſeþh, now ſees and feels 
for the aukward and unprincely fitu- 
ation of your illuſtrious friend the 


Prince 
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Prince of Wales. The Duke of_ 


_ OxLEaxs would, I am confident, 
and ſo is the whole Britiſh nation 


_ confident, do all that the pureſt and 


moſt heroic friendſhip could ſug- 


geſt, were it not for the etiquette of 


princes. The fall of a young and 


amiable prince, in habits of the 


greateſt and moſt magnanimous in- 
timacy with your moſt Serene High- 
neſs, from ſplendor and the dignity 
of the heir apparent to the two 


crowns of Great Britain and Ireland, 


to the degrading ſituation of bank- 
ruptcy and obſcurity, 15 an event 


that muſt affect the generous breaſt 
of the illuſtrious ORLEANS, who 
nobly takes a friendly part equally 


in 
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in the happineſs and in the felicity /n in 
of his Royal Highneſs. 


/ \ 


: Much, moſt excellent Prince, as 
the nobleneſs of your nature, like 


Four illuſtrious birth, isaffefted by 


| this ſudden and extraordinary event, 
| ſo undeſerved by the Prince of 
Wales, fo degrading to the Britiſh 
| throne, and fo diſgraceful to the 


Engliſh nation, I have a convittion 

in my mind, that the humble la- 
bours of a Writer upon this ſubject, 
will give great conſolation to the 


| pureſt friendſhip, by ſhewing to your 
mioſt Serene Highneſs, and to all the 
| world, that the precipitate ſtep 


taken by the friends of H. R. H. 
— ( xilſt 


- 
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(whilft it carries a leſſon and an ex- 
ample worthy of ſovereign princes) 
was the moſt ill judged, becauſe, 
upon enquiry, it would, in my ap- 


prehenſion, have been found, that 
the right of the Prince of Wales, 
independent both of the king and 
parliament, eſtabliſhes reſources 
more productive than the amount 
of the Prince's debts, and therefore 
the act that reduced H. R. H. to 
his preſent unbecoming ſituation 
was unneceſſary and impolitic. 


If I have been ſo fortunate as 
to ſhew this to the ſatisfaction of 
your moſt Serene Highneſs, you, 
moſt amiable Prince, will enjoy the 


luxury 
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luxury of ſeeing the reſtoration of 
your illuſtrious friend to tranqui- 


lity, to ſplendor and happineſs; and 


the Writer, by meriting the appro- 
bation of the Duke of OrLEans, 
the pride of France and the admi- 
ration of England, will think, and 

juſtly think, he has not lived in 
vain. 8 


1 have the honour and the ambi- 
tion to be, with the greateſt admira- 
tion and the moſt profound reſpect, 

Sir 5 


Vour moſt Serene Highneſs's 


| Moſt devoted Servant, 


TAE AUTHOR. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
ALEXANDER, LORD 


LOUGHBOROUGH, 


Lord Chief Juſtice of the Court of 
5 Common Pleas, and one of the 
Lords of his M ajeſtys moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Council. 


| Fiat juſtitia ruat celum. 


Vir. 


| MV LORD, 

| J. has been nee obſerved, 
3: that your lordſhip has been de- 
fired by the Prince of WaLEs, to 
take under the penetrating eye of ſo 
acute and able a judge, the ſuper- 
intendence of his Royal Highneſs's 
diſconcerted affairs, from the great 
' . and 
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_ crediio!s until they ſhall be fully ſa- 
tished : a motive, my Lord Chief 


that warms the imagination, and en- 
| dears the Britiſh-born Prince to all 

his Majeſty's ſubjects; whoſe gene- 
rous breaſts glow with ſatisfaction, 


this truly princely conduct of his 
Royal Highneſs ; who has ſhewn by 
this ſingle act of honour and of 
juſtice, the clearneſs of his head, 
and the ſoundneſs of his heart ; and 
has given to the nation, an early 
þledge of exalted virtue and ſcrupu- 
lous juſtice, and an example to all 
other nations that virtue is true dig- 
155 nity; 


and noble motive of juſtice to his 


Juſtice, that exalts human nature, 


with admiration and affection, at 


— EE TEST INE REIT 
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nity; and that honour and juſtice, 


while they promote the true intereſt 
of the people, add luſtre to the 


ſplendor of a throne. 


My Lord, I do not pretend to 
know the truth of this truſt, which 
has been announced to the public, 


but I wiſh, ex animo, it may be ſo; 
for I may ſay, without fear of being 


contradicted, even by envy and ma- 


| lice, that the amiable Prince and his 


creditors cannot be in better hands 


than thoſe of the highly diſtin- 


guiſhed and much admired Lord 


Chief Juſtice of his Mzjeſty's Court 
of Common Pleas, whoſe juriſpru- 


dence is not more deſervedly ad- 
mired 
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mired than his legiſlative exertions, 
which diſcover great penetration, 
the moſt maſterly judgment, and the 
happy union of ſplendid invents, and 
great public virtue. 


My Lord, although the law is 
your profeſſion, equity is your guide 


in a high court of juſtice, and the con- 


ſtitution is the primary and ultimate 


object of your brilliant exertions in 


the legiſlature. Inſpired by the no- 


bleſt motives, your Lordſhip is ani- 
mated to exertions that are calcu 
lated to promote the true intereſt = 
the nation, and the dignity of the 


throne, by rendering a free people 


happy, great, and flounſhing. 


My 


— 
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My Lord, ſuch an able and con- 


| flitutional judge is certainly the fit- 


teſt character to preſide over the diſ- 
concerted affairs of the amiable 


Prince, who is heir to the imperial 
crowns of Great Britain and Ire- 


land, to enquire into the true ſtate 


of his Royal Highneſs's eſtates, and 


to fit in judgment, to decide finally 


what is due to the Prince for his ſup- 


port and dignity, and for the ſecu- 


rity and ſatisfaction of his High- 


neſs's creditors. 


My lord, the nation is materially 


concerned in the enquiry and the : 


event, both for the honour and dig- 
nity of the heir apparent, and in 
1 juſtice 


== © 


juſtice to individuals, who are cre- 
ditors to the illuſtrious youth. juſ- 
tice to the Prince and to the people, 


is an object that eſſentially concerns 
the character and, I may add, the 
intereſt of the nation. 


Viewed, therefore, in every light 
of national honour, and of private 
juſtice, nothing can, in my appre- 
henſion, afford greater ſatisfaction 
in ſuch a caſe, which has already 
greatly intereſted a liberal public, 
than the ſuperintendence of one of 
the ableſt and moſt conſtitutional 
judges that this nation can boaſt of; 
whoſe reſpect for the honour of this 
country, and love of juſtice to man- 


kind, 


E 
kind, render him one of the greateſt 


ornaments of the ſtate and age in 
which he lives. 


There is a peculiar propriety in 
the Prince's placing this great con- 
fidence in your Lordſhip, who, as 
a Lord of Parliament, and an he- 
reditary guardian of the honour of 
the nation and the acts of the le- 
giſlature, and as a judge of one of 
the high courts of law, are certainly 
the beſt qualiſied to know for what 
purpoſes his Majeſty's civil liſt was 
granted and augmented, and what 1s 
due to his Royal Highneſs for ar- 
rears of the principality of Wales 

„„  :- 
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and the duchy of Cornwall, during 
« nunority of twenty-one years. 


* Thoroughly convinced, my Lord 
Chief Juſtice, that the TRUST is in 
the very beſt hands, and confident 
that the nation in general will think 
ſo too, I humbly ſolicit your Lord- 
ſhip's attention to * A ſuccinct but 
« candid Enquiry into the Caſe of 
* the Prince of Wales,” by which 


I have, with as much preciſion and 


: perſpicuity as my poor abilities will 


admit, endeavoured to ſhew, to a 
liberal public, that a very conſide- 
rable ſum is due to his Royal High- 
nels more than the amount of his 
debts; or to ſpeak the language of. 


«a 


EY 


a commercial people, and to the ca- 
pacity of the community at large, 
there will be a conſiderable BA- 
LAxck due to the Prince of Wales 
when all his debts are paid, be they 
what they may. 


My Lord, ſhould ſo able and 
equitable a judge, with ſuch ſplen- 
did talents and diſtinguiſhed merit, 
do me the honour to think that I 
have performed this diſintereſted act 
of juſtice to your princely and ami- 
able friend, beyond the power of 
refutation, I ſhall have the heart- 
felt ſatisfaction of reſtoring the tran- 
quility, ſplendor, and dignity of the 
heir apparent, and of fixing the ſe- 


curity 
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curity of his Royal Highneſs's cre- 
ditors, which will convince me that, 


by doing what no other perſon has 
attempted to do, I have not lived | 
in vain, 


I have the honour to be, with 
the greateſt admiration, and the 
moſt profound refpet, 

My Lord Chief Juſtice 
Your Lordſhip's 
Very humble, 
And moſt obedient Servant, 
ORESTEs. 

Temple, July 22, 1786. 


AN 


Enquiry into the Caſe of the PRixcx 
of WaLEs; or, Reflections on 
the Pretended Inſolvency of the 
Heir Apparent, for the Conſide- 
ration of the Nation, and for the 
Satisfaction of the Prince's Cre- 


ditors. 
To a diſcerning and liberal Public. 
Audi alteram Partem. - 


3 us, my countrymen, after the ex- 

ample of the worthy citizens of Lon- 

L don, attend to both ſides; for, as a Scottiſh 

| king wiſely obſerved, © One ſtory is good 
until another is told.” 


A writer in the Public Advertiſer, who 
figns, N. V. Z. G.“ with Germanized 
ideas. 


ras 
ideas, affects great zeal for the King, for 


the Prince of Wales, and all the royal fa- 
mily ; and to ſhew his great attachment to 
them all, he has taken an opportunity to 
praiſe the royal father at the expence of the 
. ſon. 


This heavy Cerman ſcribbler, complain- 
ing of the ignorance of others, and thinking 
himſelf better qualified than Engliſh writers, 
has undertaken to ſet the public right con- 
|  cerning the Prince of Wales. He ſays, 

+ The income of the Prince, from the day 
he attained the age of twenty-one years, 
* was £.74,000. Of this ſum . 50,000 
is paid out of his Majeſty's civil liſt, 
and F. 232 of 
1 Wales *.” 


* It is ſaid that this principality alane renders (C. 180,090 


groſs : how happens it then that ſo ſmall a ſum as (. 24,000 is 
— 


Beſides 


oF 


Beſides this eſtabliſhment, by theſe pay- 
ments, he adds the ſum of . 50,000 paid 

the Prince to fit up his houſe. © Sothat,” 
proceeds our author, © the preſent heir ap- 
“parent began the world with a better 
income than either his father or grand- 
„ father.” And, therefore, he concludes 
that, as the Prince has incurred a debt of 
„F. 200,000, his Majeſty has ated a very 
*: prudent and parental part in not burden- 
2 people by a requiſition to par- 
„ lament for a larger allowance to the 
« Prince; and the good effects of ſuch ſa- 
n Kixc, will open the eyes 
* of his Royal Highneſs to ſee the world 
* in a proper light, and probably induce 
* him in time to throw off improper con- 


© nexions.” 


Here let me aſk you, my liberal coun- 
trymen, whether it would not have been 
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more decent in this German ſcribbler to 
have truly ſtated the circumſtances of the 
Prince, and his Majeſty's conduct, without 
hurting the generous feelings of Engliſh- 
men, by imputing the preſent affecting 
fituation of their favourite Prince to im- 
proper motives, or, 2mproper connexions ? 


We ſay with liberality, and with truth, 
that © want of charity 1s no argument ;” 
and I may add, that want of reſpect, by 
| ſuch a malicious and groundleſs reflection 
to the heir apparent, is no proof of real 
affeftion to all the Royal Family, nor in- 
| deed any compliment to the Sovereign. 


Juſtice and liberality characterize this 
nation beyond the example of all other 
ſtates. Ever attentive to this great national 
character, and to the glorious objects on 
which it is founded, let us think nobly, 
and 
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and act with more than Roman or Spartan 
virtue. In the conſideration of this caſe, 
which concerns the honour of the nation 
and the intereſt of individuals, our minds 
ſhould be wholly attentive to truth, to 
Juſtice, and to virtue. We want facts to 
inform us, and not illiberal reflections to 
miſguide us. In ſuch a caſe, which is na- 
tional, illiberality is doing violence to our 
feelings, and to our national character. 


Although it is not of the nature of man, 
as it is of God, to be all perfection, yet the 
princely qualities of the heir to the impe- 
rial crowns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
exalt human nature; and there is every 
reaſon to believe they will, in due time, 
add luſtre to the ſplendor of a Throne. 
His Royal Highneſs has won the hearts of 
bis Majeſty's ſubjects; and all men, by a 
general concern for his ſituation, and a ge- 

"Es neral 
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neral admiration of his noble and princely 
conduct, ſhew an univerſal affection and 
reſpect. Then let us, my countrymen, 
with the liberality and feeling of Engliſſi- 
men, ſpeak and aft upon this fingular occa- 
Bon with the greateſt reſpett and tender- 
neſs for this truly amiable and beloved 
Prince, in ſpite of the malicious reflections 
of N. V. Z. G.“ or any other German 
ſcribbler who, with a weak head and bad 
heart, fooliſhly thinks that the beſt way ta 
praiſe the royal parent is to deþaſe the 
princely ſon. 


Imputing, as we ought to impute, the 
preſent fituation of the illuſtrious youth, 
not to improper connexiont, but to Goo: 
NESS that knows no bounds on his part, 1 


and to injuſtice ſomewhere; I will endea- 
your ta ſhew, to the confuſion of this Ger- 
man ſycophant, and to the mortification of 


” 
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all who compliment his Majeſty at the ex- 
pence of his Royal Highneſs, that N. V. 
z. ©.” has miltuken the cafe of the Nin 
and drawn an invidious and falſe conclu- 
, e tne da din Qrner 
a dark aſſaſſin, to ſtab the reputation of the 
Prince, to pay a compliment, at the expence 
of truth and juſtice, to the Royal Parent, 


who has great reaſon to be offended at y- 


cophants who miſtake the caſe, and widen 
eee eee 2 WROTE 
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The Prince finding his expences to ex- 
ceed his preſent, and to embarraſs his fu- 
ture circumſtances, wiſely (more like the 5 
experienced and ſagacious Mentor, than the 
youthful Telemachus) ſtopt the career of 
ſplendor, to conſider, like a man of ſpirit 
and a prince, (born to govern a free peo- 
ple 
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ple on principles of juſtice) what conduct 
was beit to be purſued to prevent an in- 
creaſe of difficulties, and the unhappy con- 
ſequences to himſelf and to his creditors. 
Such a ſpontancous ſtep, at a period fo flat- 
tering to the human paſſions and to princely 
dignity, was as great in its principle and 
tendency as any thing recorded in hiſtory 
of the virtuous emperors or able generals 
of ancient Rome. 


The greatneſs of men's actions, whether 
princes or generals, conſiſts in the principle 
of the deſign, and the tendency of the exe- 
cution. There is nothing chronicled of 
the great, the illuſtrious Frederic of Pruſſia, 
or of the unparalelled Empreſs of all the 
Ruſnas, or of the glorious and immortal 
Joſeph, Emperor of Germany, equal to 
the virtue of the Prince of Wales's conduct, 
at jus time of life, which is ſuperior to the 

continence 
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continence of the great Sciy10. The de- 
ſign or principle alone exalts human na- 
ture, and adds luſtre to the ſplendor of a 
throne. And this principle, fo valuable to 
mankind, 1s the more valuable in a ſtate of 
freedom and commerce, as it is founded on 
equity and ſcrupulous juſtice; and is a 
pledge, and indeed a ſecurity, for our pro- 
perty and privileges, which are ſo preca- 
rious under abſolute governments where 
princes have not the ſame ſcrupulous 
ſenſe of juſtice, as we ſee, and their ſub- 
jects unhappily feel. 


| Where is there another prince in Eu- 
rope, or indeed in any other part of the 


| globe, heir to tuo imperial crowns, who, at 


the happieſt period of life, would relin- 
 quiſh the very flattering allurements and 
gratiſications of princely dignity, and ſa- 
eriſice the enjoyments of ſplendor from 

a 
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a principle of juſtice to the people? It is a 
godlike act, that does honour to our go- 
vernment and to our national character, 
and reſtores our reputation, for a reli- 
gious ſenſe of honour and juſtice, which 
had been long injured by the horrid de- 
predations and iniquitous acts of injuſtice 
and rapine in Aka. 


The principle of the Prince of Wales's 
conduct, in foregoing every youthful and 
princely gratification in juſtice to the peo- 
ple, is truly magnanimous; it is, in ſuch 
a royal youth, noble beyond expreſſion, 
and great beyond example, at fo early 1 
period. It is a leſſon to monarchs to be 
juſt, and to our nobility, and that of 
other nations, not to exceed their in- 
comes to the prejudice of the people. A 
leſſon againſt heedleſs diffipation, and 
thoughtleſs injuſtice to. individuals, fo 

little 


by foreigners, for the wiſdom and virtue 
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little attended to by the ariſtocratic pride 
in all countries, that will render the 
Prince of Wales dear and immortal. 


Juſtice, flowing from the pureſt virtue 
and the niceſt ſenſe of honour, ſeems to 
be the ruling paſſion of his Royal High- 
neſs, and a godlike paſſion it is. The ge- 
nerous breaſt of every Briton muſt glow 
with ſatisfaction at ſo early a pledge of 
princely virtue, and at fo glorious a pro- 
ſpect of national felicity. 


Such a religious ſenſe of juſtice, and 


ſuch a ſcrupulous ſenſe of honour, will, 


with the bleſſings of Heaven, render our 


poſterity happy, great, and flouriſhing ; 
and the nation will be as much admired 


of their ſovereign, as for the induſtry 
and ſpirit of the people. Happy the na- 
F tion 
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tion that is governed by ſuch a prince! 
And happy the monarch that makes ſuch 
principles the rule of his conduct! Real 
greatneſs and true glory will adorn the 
throne, and real freedom and true hap- 
pineſs will bleſs the people. 


In humbly laying this matter beſore a 
ſagacious and generous public, yet with all 


the confidence which truth and reſpect 
inſpire, I ſhall not preſume to conſider 
what is ſufficient to ſupport the dignity of 
the heir to the Britiſh and Iriſh thrones, 

but what is abſolutely due to his Royal 
| Highneſs, as fairly and clearly as the 
eſtate of any of his Majeſty's ſubjects. We 
all allow that the heir apparent to two 
crowns, ſhould live with a dignity and 
ſplendor worthy of ſo great, fo wealthy 
and powerful a nation as this; but to ſay 
how much is fufficient for ſuch great na- 


highly concerned in the ſplendor and dig- 


the ſovereign in one part of his Majeſty's 
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i purpoſes, would be unpardonable 


preſumption in a Writer. That is a con- 
ſideration fit only for the wiſdom of the 


legiſlature, and to be determined by juſ- 


tice to the Prince, and ſound policy in re- 
gard to the nation, which is nearly and 


nity of the Prince of Wales as the heir ap- 
parent to the crown. 


Taking the matter up with this ſenſe of 
juſtice and liberality, I ſhall obſerve, that 
when the German N. V. Z. G.“ ſaid that, 
. 50,000 is paid annually out of the ci- 
vil liſt of the King, and that the Prince 

began the world with a better income 

than either his father or grandfather,” 
(wiſhing to compliment the liberality of 


conduct, and his virtue and wiſdom in 
in another, e by refuſing to burden the 


Tx people 
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« people to relieve the Prince;“) he was, 
perhaps, not aware, that the compliment, 
in both inſtances, was ill founded. He 
ſhould have remembered, that the income 
of the preſent Prince on the throne is 
greater than that of his predeceſſors, and 
augmented with an implied though not ex- 


preſsly ſtipulated proviſion of C. 100,000 


per annum, for the Prince of Wales, at 


his attaining the age of twenty-one years. 
This moſt material part of the caſe, the 
heavy German was either too ignorant to 
know, or too unjuſt to mention. But, as 
under the hypocritical pretence of affec- 
tion, he is evidently guided by malice to 


expected from him. 


| Where is the liberality of the Royal Pa- 

rent in paying only one Half of what is ma- 
nifeſtly allowed by the nation, by an aug- 
mentation 


the Prince, ſo nothing true or juſt can be 


a ww 
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mentation of the civil liſt beyond any other 
period? No man can have an higher re- 
ſpe& than myſelf, for the amiable Prince 
ho, at preſent fills the imperial throne of 
Great Britain, but my reſpect is not like 
that of a ſycophant and toad eater. My 
reſpect ariſes from a conviction of his many 
royal virtues, and not from an idea of his 
injuſtice, or ill-judged ceconomy in what 
does not concern his Majeſty. Since the 
Prince's minority, his claim is a matter of 
_ Tight, and not of affection or favour. The 
King may adviſe as a parent, but cannot 
ſuſpend or leſſen the 7:ght of the Prince of 
Wuales, after the age of twenty-one, no 
more than he can controul the eſtates of 
the Duke of Bedford, or any other perſon. 
The principality of Wales, and duchy of 
Cornwall, are eſtates held from the nation, 
independent of the crown; and the Prince 
being of age from his birth, in regard to 
| thoſe 
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thoſe eſtates, they are held in truſt for him 
until the age of twenty-one, whenthe large 
accumulated ſum is, by the mutual conſent 
of the nation and the heir apparent, abſorb- 
ed for an adequate annual allowance to the 
Prince of Wales. I do, thereſore, maintain 


that his Royal Highneſs gives, as aforeſaid, 


a valuable conſideration for his eſtabliſh- 
ment, and that he has as clear a right to 
| {100,000 per annum, granted in the civil 
liſt by parliament to his Majeſty in truſt, 
as the Dukes of Bedford and Devonſhire 
have to their eſtates. A defalcation, there- 
fore, of one half, with the intereſt for three 
years, would be more than . 165,000, 
which would go a great way towards the 
payment of C. 200,000 debts, and would 
have prevented their accumulation. 


Nor can more be ſaid, with truth, on the 
| King's forbearing to require more money 
from 
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from the nation for the uſe of the Prince, 


than of his Majeſty's liberality in with- 
holding . 500,000 for three years, and 
thereby plunging the Prince in the debts 


which have occaſioned the preſent un- 


merited difficulties, and made his Royal 
Highneſs a fugitive. 


In this part of the buſineſs, where ſo 
much has been ſaid by flattering knaves, 


and ſo much believed by the ſimpleſt fools, 


the royal parent muſt be ſenſible on his 
own account, and not on the Prince's, of 
the impropriety of an application to Par- 
liament, from a conſciouſneſs that the na- 
tion has made a ſufficient proviſionoftwice 
the ſum annually paid by his Majeſty. 


Let the King pay what the nation has 


granted, and the Prince will require no 
more. To apply to parliament for an ad- 


dition 
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dition to . 30,000 per annum, when it is 


known that the nation has actually pro- 


vided C. 100,000 per annum, would have 
been an inſult to a legiſlature that has li- 


berally made that ample proviſion in the 


civil lift for the heir apparent. Nor can 
there be a doubt of this eſtabliſhment of 
£ 100,000, not as a largeſſe or favour of 
parliament, but as the abſolute r7:ght of the 
Prince, in conſideration of relinquiſhing 
the vaſt arrears of his principality and 
duchy during a minority of twenty-one 
years, the amount of which, as I ſhall 
ſhew, is nearly equal to the eſtabliſhment 
of . 100,000 per annum. 


Having, upon this principle of truth 
and juſtice, placed a credit of C. 165,000 


upon his Majeſty, againſt the Prince's debts 
of C. 200,000, I ſhall now totally abſorb 


the remaining C. 93. 000, to the honour of 


the 
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the illuſtrious youth, to the ſatisfaction of 


his creditors, and to the mortification of 


his enemies, if it be poſſible for human 
nature to be unfriendly to ſuch exalted 
goodneſs, and to ſuch princely virtues. 


I have ſhewn, that the Prince of Wales, 
at the age of twenty-one years, is entitled, 
by a proviſion as facred as any contract 
whatever, to . 100,000 per annum, out 
of the King's civil liſt, it being augmented 
with that implied condition; which, being 
matter of right and not of favour, depends 
on the honour of the nation, and not on 


the pleaſure of the ſovercign. But his 


Royal Highneſs is of age from the moment 
of his birth in regard to the principality of 
Wales and duchy of Cornwall. What- 
ever they rendered during his minority, 
the nation, that is the government, is ac- 


| countable for; becauſe the produce is 
— - received 
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received by the treaſury in truſt for the 
Prince, and ſhould be applied to the cre- 
dit of his Royal Highneſs, and not to any 
other purpoſe; for it is as clearly due to 
the Prince of Wales, as the eſtate of the 
Duke of Bedford during his grace's mi- 
„ ae 


Having clearly ſhewn the right of the 
Prince of Wales, and that the denial of 
that right is evaſion and injuſtice, which 


muſt be removed to make way for truth, 


and to eſtabliſh what is due to his Royal 
Highneſs, for the credit of the nation, 
and for the ſecurity of his creditors, I ſhall 
ſtate the account of the Prince's circum- 
ſtances, to ſhew that he is not a bankrupt, 
as ſome men would make him, but in a 
flouriſhing condition, 


: 
j 
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j If the principality of Wales renders 


annually C. 24,000, and the duchy of 
Cornwall C. 10,000, the amount will be 
C. 34,000 per annum 
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The . 50,000 paid to fit up his 


houſe may be put againſt the 
intereſt of the above arrears 


Balance due tothe Prince of Wales £.594,000 


1 1 calculate theſs two fans endy, although it is ſaid that the | 
principality alone renders groſs, - 125 Jo exams; Me 
n.. 
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| Then, how unjuſt, impolitic, and cruel 
is it, to make a bankrupt of our beloved 
ince, and pretend that he is inſolvent for 


C. 200,000; when by a true ſtate of the 


caſe, it appears that there is three times 
that ſum due to his Royal Highneſs from 
government, without having coſt the na- 


tion ſixpence fince his birth. There is 


nothing to be deducted from that ſum but 


the expence of his Highneſs's education, 


which has been the moſt frugal. 


By this ſlate of facts, the nation will 
ſee that the intereſt of arrears due to the 
Prince, added to the principality of Wales 


and the duchy of Cornwall, will amount 


to about . 80,000 per annum*, ſo that if 


® — annexed of another writer, who calculates 
upon the groſs produce of the principality, is more to be depended 
en than mine, the net revenues of the Prince will be, at leaft, 
{- 130,000 per annum, and then H. R. H. till require no- 
thing from the nation, as, beſides this incame, conſiderable arrears 
will le due * 


£ . 100,000 
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C. 100,000 is ſettled upon his Royal High- 
neſs, a wealthy and powerful nation would 
only be at the expence of about C. 20,000 


per annum to ſupport the heir apparent, 


which is a trifle out of the public ſtock 
for that neceſſary dignity of the nation, 
which is eſſentially benefited by the 
Prince's ſpending all his fortune in his 
own country, for the credit of the ſtate, 
and the advantage of the people. The 
public are, therefore, greatly intereſted in 


the act of doing ample juſtice to his Royal 


Highneſs, by whom ſo much is well ex- 
pended, and from whom ſo much good 
flows as a national blefling, like the over- 
flowing of the Nile, fattening and enrich- 
ing every thing, that, like the ſun, is che- 
riſhed by its generous influence. 


To conclude: Let the Prince ſland a 
creditor to the nation, and receive the in- 
tereſt, 
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tereſt, together with his eſtates of Wales 
and Cornwall, and inſtead of . 100,000, 
he will only want about . 20,000 per an- 
num from the civil liſt. Or let the nation 
abſorb the whole debt arifing, as I have 
ſhewn, from arrears, and take the whole 
princely and ducal revenues, allowing the 
Prince a valuable conſideration for the 
whole, in the ſum of C. 100,000 from the 
end of his minority ; which, I ſay again, 
will not coſt the nation above C. 20,000 
per annum, to ſupport the dignity and 
ſplendor of the amiable Prince, who is, at 
preſent, the heir apparent to the imperial 
crowns of Great Britain and Ireland. 


I have been clear and full in this ſtate- 
ment, to convince the people that they are 
not burdened unneceſſarily to ſupport the 
_ dignity of the Prince of Wales, who has 
not coſt the nation a farthing from the day 

of 
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of his birth; but, on the contrary, the na- 
tion has, for years, had a large ſum of mo- 
ney in hand, belonging to his Royal High- 
neſs, the produce of his real and indepen- 
dent eſtates. And the people have a further 
the conſideration and clear conviction, that 
from the true circumſtances of the Prince, 
his Highneſs cannot, in the nature of 
things, be a burden to the public; but, on 


the contrary, one of the greateſt 1 


loves, and by whom his Royal m_ack i 
beloved, forhis amiableneſs, „ 
princely virtues. 


Juſtice requires me to add, that as only 
6. 50,000 per annum has been paid out of 


the civil liſt for theſe three years, when 
L. 100,000 ſhould have been paid as a va- 
| luable 
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luable conſideration to the Prince for the 
great arrears due to his Royal Highneſs, 
his Majeſty is a gainer of the difference in 
C. 150,000, which, with intereſt, is about 
C. 165,0001n the pocket of the ſovereign; 
to whom the parliament, or rather the le- 
giſlature, has ben uncommonly muniſi- 
cent, with an idea, not to be diſputed, of 
allowing C. 100,000 per annum out of the 
civil liſt, to the heir apparent, when of age, 
in lieu of his Royal Highneſs's eſtates, re- 
ceived by government during a minority 
of twenty-one years. 


By this calculation, which I really be- 
heve is unanſwerable, it will appear to a 
nation that delights in juſtice, that inſtead 
of forcing the Prince, by imaginary mis- 
fortunes, to fly from his palace as an inſol- 
vent, © to ſee the world in a proper light, 
* and avoid improper connexions, his Royal 

Highneſs 
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Highneſs ſhould return and open his eyes 
to the true ſtate of his circumſtances; and 
ſeeing things in a juſt light, he ſhould 
emancipate himſelf from that improper con- 
troul which has concealed his undoubted 
right, and led him into difficulties and 
_ diſgrace at a period when his mind is noble, 
and his circumſtances are actually better 
than thoſe of the Duke of Bedford. 


As I write, unaſked and unknown, from 
the pureſt motives of truth and juſtice, I 
cannot, conſiſtent with thoſe noble prin- 
ciples, deny an act of juſtice toadminiſtra- 
tion, by declaring, that they were perfectly 
right in not interfering either with the King 
or Parliament in this matter. As this may 
ſurprize, I ſhall explain.— Mini- 
ſters muſt be ſenſible of the true circum- 


ſtances of the Prince of Wales, from his 
hereditary revenue, and of the ample pro- 
H 
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viſion made, in lieu thereof, in the civil 
liſt for the heir apparent at the age of twen- 
ty- one; and, therefore, they could not, in 
Juſtice to their own knowledge and con- 
viction, or in juſtice to the Prince, propoſe 
to parliament an augmentation of the 
. 50,000 paid annnually tohis Royal High- 
neſs; well knowing, that the parliament 

would tell them, what they have long 
known, that double that ſum has been pro- 
vided for the Prince in the civil iſt. Nor 
could they, as ſervants of the crown, inter- 
fere in his Majeſty's defalcation of one 


The Prince's appeal is to the juſtice of 
Ins Majeſty, who receives the civil lift in 
truft for the purpoſes for which it is libe- 
rally granted by the nation. The Prince's 
right is clear and independent, with which 
paternal care and filial tenderneſs have no- 

thing 
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thing to do. Torelinquiſh any part of ſuch 
an undoubted right, from tender conſide- 
rations, would not only be a weak aQ, but 
an act of injuſtice to himſelf and to his 


__ creditors. 


If the intention of the legiſlature, in re- 
gard to the civil liſt, is not fully complied 
with, or rightly underſtood, with reſpect 
to the heir apparent, then the appeal of the 
Prince of Wales is to government, for the 
payment of the large arrears during his mi- 
nority. His Royal Highneſs has no occa- 
ſion to go to parliament as a beggar, to pray 
for ſupport ſuitable to his dignity; but par- 


liament ſhould offer (as, indeed, they have 
in time provided) . 100,000 per annum, in 
lieu of his demands on government, and 
the future produce of his Welch and Corn- 
iſh eſtates. 
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Io treat his Royal Highneſs as a mendi- 
cant, and drive him, like a bankrupt, into 
obſcurity, and to diſpoſe of his effects by 
the hands of the common executioner (auc- 
tioneer) is really a monſtrous act in a nation 
that boaſts of juſtice and liberality. It is, 
in my apprehenſion, a moſt ſhameful, un- 
juſt, arbitrary, and oppreſſive act, at which 
all Europe and America muſt be aſto- 


account, that there will be a conſiderable 
balance due to the Prince of Wales, when 
all his debts are paid. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
To Lord LovucnBoOROUGH. 


„ MY LORD, | 
8 NC E the publication of my pamphlet, 
written from the pureſt motives, to 
ſhew to the nation, and to all Europe, that 
© a conſiderable ſum will be due to the 
* Prince of Wales, after the payment 
* of all his debts,” I have had the good 
fortune to meet with the ſentiments of ano- 
were publiſhed a year ago, and which I 
think it a duty I owe to his Royal High- 
neſs, and to the whole nation, to re- 


1 am happy, my Lord, to find addi- 
tional reaſons, and very ſolid ones, to con- 


vince 
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vince me, as I am confident they will con- 
vince the public, that © a conſiderable ba- 
* [ance will be due to the heir apparent 
* after paying all his debts,” and that the 
large fum which that ſpirited author and 


myſelf contend for, is matter of r:gh!, 
and not of favour, totally independent 
* of the king and parliament.” 


My Lord, the ſpirited production al- 
luded to, which does ſo much juſtice to 
the amiable Prince, and ſo much credit 
to the information and liberality of the 
author, is exactly as follows: 


For 
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For the ENGLISH CHRONICLE. 

« To the KING of ENGLAND. 
« On the Prince of Wales's Eſtabliſhment. 


« The Duchy of Cornwall renders grofs 
. 180,000 fer annum, and the Princi- 
* pality of Wales netts C. 10,000 per an- 


& num. 


« St. James's Chronicle.” 


= SIRE, 
JF the duchy of Cornwall . 
C. 180,000 per ann. the nett reve- 
nue ſhould be, at leaſt, two thirds, or 
C. 120,00“; and as the royal duke was 


»The difference between the groſs and nett produce 


cannot be ſo much as (. 60,000 per annum; perhaps 
(. 20,000 is nearer the truth, in which caſe there would be 
an additional . 40,000 per annum; but the real produce of 
the Welch and Corniſh eſtates is well known to govern- 


of 
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of age from his birth (in regard to his 

eſtates of Cornwall and Wales) the ſum 

C. 2,520,000 was due at the age of 

twenty one“ to his Royal Highneſs the 

Prince of Wales for AX R EARSG 2,520,000 
If the Principality of Wales 

netts C. 10,000 per annum, the 

arrears of twenty-one years 

Pw -.-----:- - aa 


« Arrears due to his Royal 
Highneſs for principal - - 2,730,000 

«* Beſides intereſt, which for 
ſo long a time is fo very conſi - 
derable, as to amount to about 150,000 


Principal and intereſt due 
at the age of twenty-one 2,880,000 


* However hyperbolical this calculation may appear, I 
challenge even the great calculator Dr. Price to refute it. 


The 
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* The payment, therefore, of { - 30, ooo, 
for the debts of this illuſtrious youth is not 
to be conſidered as a national charge, or 
as a legiſlative largeſſe, but what his Royal 
Highneſs will pay out of his own early in- 


heritance, without burdening the people, 


by whom this amiable Prince 1s greatly 
and deſervedly beloved, whenever the 
above arrears are paid by the Treaſury. 


For miniſters to make a merit of pay- 
ing (. 30,000 when ſo much more is due 


for arrears, is, in my apprehenſion, treat- 


ing his Royal Highneſs with great diſre- 


ſpect and injuſtice, and indeed in a puerile 


manner. 


« Let the generous Prince have his due, 
if not the principal at leaſt the intereſt, 
which is conſiderable, and his Royal 
Highneſs will pay his debts, and doevery 
1 thing 
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thing elſe with the liberality of his illuſ- 
trious houſe, and with a digmity becoming 
the heir to the imperial crowns of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


« Let the nt and amiable youth not 
be miſled by miniſters, by falſe ideas of 
their liberality. The revenue ſettled by 


ing act of adminiſtration, unworthy of ſo 
illuſtrious and ſpirited a young Prince, 
who is the hopes of a great empire. 


Let the people who love the Prince 
(notwithſtanding the miniſterial arts uſed 
to miſrepreſent his Royal Highneſs) 
know, that they are not burdened to ſup- 
port the Prince, fince his ducal and 
princely revenues are, as I have ſhewn, 
more than ſufficient to ſupport, with the 

greateſt 


parliament is an elzmoſinary and degrad- 


P 


* 


greateſt ſplendor, the heir to the crown, 


without any burden to them. 


« His Royal Highneſs the Prince of 
Wales is heir to his duchy and principa- 
lity independent of the legiſlature, and 
entitled to the revenues, 232 
leaſt . ꝶ9ꝙw—— 


« If this is admitted, and I think it can- 
not be denied with any more propriety 
than the accumulated eftate of the Duke 
of Bedford, the Prince is intitled to the 
arrears I have calculated to the age of 
twenty-one, and has a right to the nomi- 
nation of all the officers of his duchy and 
F. 


e His Royal Highneſs's titles are not 
nominal, but real and productive eſtates, 
independent of the crown and parha- 
12 | ment, 
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ment, and thoſe eſtates are very im- 
provable. 


In this ſlate of independence from his 
birth, his Royal Highneſs has no occaſion 
to go to parliament for an annual allow- 
ance to eſtabliſh his houſehold, fince it is 
evident that his own independent reve- 
nues (excluſive of the great arrears, the 
intereſt of which alone is more than his 
revenue) are ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
and properly managed might produce 
£. 130,000 per annum clear, with the 
heartfelt pleaſure to ſo amiable and mag- 
nificent a Prince, of appointing the officers 
of his duchy and principality, and of his 
houſehold; which appointments are not 
only juſt, but, as I have ſaid, muſt be 
very gratifying to ſo liberal a young 
Prince. 


« The 
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The late miniſterial arrangement ſor 
an eſtabliſhment of His Royal Highneſs, is 
therefore unjuſt, degrading, and inſulting. 
It is unjuſt by being very ſhort of his in. 
dependent right: and it is degrading and 
_ inſulting by an elæmoſinary and unneceſ- 

fary grant of what is but a ſmall part of 


his own. 


« Let the illuſtrious Prince claim his 
right by b:rth to the revenues of Cornwall 
and Wales, together with the intereſt, and 
ſupport himſelf, independent of the legiſ- 
lative and executive powers, with a mag- 
mficence becoming his Princely revenues 
and his Royal dignity. 


« Let His Royal Highneſs reject, with 

a ſpirit becoming the heir of the Imperial 
Crowns of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
paltry arrangement of Adminiſtration, and 
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come with grace and dignity into Parlia- 
ment with a demand of . 2,750,000, and 
intereſt . 150,000, due for arrears to the 
Duke of Cornwall and Prince of Wales 
from the Treaſury that has received it; 
which principal, though large, I am bold 
to ſay, muſt be paid with legal intereſt, 
| becauſe the claim is undeniable, and the 
revenue has been paid into the Treaſury. 


« After ſhewing the undeniable right of 
his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 
to ſo conſiderable a ſum of money, it may 
be aſked, how can an exhauſted Treafury 
and an indebted nation fatisfy ſo great a 
demand? I anfwer:—the Prince, who is 
beloved for being as amiable and liberal 
as he is illuſtrious, wilt undoubtedly be 
fatisfhed with 

« 1ſt. Eſtabliſhing his claim. 
* + 2d. Securing it. 


“ With 


L. 9 3 


8 With regard to the firſt, as I appre- 
hend there can be no doubt of it, it will 


be readily admitted. And as to the ſe⸗ 
cond, which follows, like cauſe and effect, 
let Government borrow that ſum of the 
bank, not to be drawn out immediately, 
but to ſtand in their books in the name, 
and as the property of His Royal High- 
neſs, who ſhall be intitled to the ſame 
intereſt for the loan as Government gives 
to the bank. ; 


That intereſt, and the revenues of 
Cornwall and Wales, will ſupport His 
Royal Highneſs with a dignity becoming 
the heir of the Imperial Crown of Great 
Britain, totally independent of the legiſ- 
lative and executive powers of the State, 
and without the ſmalleſt burden on the 
people, whom the Prince loves, and by 


1 


whom His Royal Highneſs is univerſally 


and deſervedly beloved. 
1 rar RUS. a 
Auguſt 30, 1785. 9 Sy _ 


My Lord, this letter, which is evident- 


made its appearance at a time when unge- 


nerous party-prejudices were employed 


to miſrepreſent the noble principles and 
amiable character of the Prince of Wales, 
and to do his Royal Highneſs great injury 
with the nation, by depriving him of the 
admiration and affection of a liberal peo- 


had, from the earlieſt period, and will, I 
am confident, continue to have to the 
lateſt, a natural, a rooted, and molt ſin- 
cere affection. And ſince, my Lord, that 
unfavourable period of party paſſions, 


which has now happily and totally ſub- 


faded, 


ly written with great temper and ability, 


ple, for whom the illuſtrious youth has 


* 
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ſided, and left the Prince deſervedly in 
full poſſeſſion of the hearts of all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, for his nice ſenſe of honour 
and exemplary juſtice and virtue; fince, 
I fay, that unfavourable time (which, I 
truſt, will never return) did not produce 
even a ſingle word to contradict the ex- 
cellent and important letter of the writer, 
who ſigns Palixukus, he may reaſona- 
bly _ my Lord, and, indeed, there 
is every reaſon to ſuppale, that it is in- 
controvertible, or, before now, ſome pre- 
judiced perſon, the officious tool of party, 
would, undoubtedly, have offered ſome- 
. t 


To conchade: as a general ſilence, ina 
fingular and important cafe, indicates the 
| conſent of the public, and ſince nothing 
can ſhew clearer the aſſent of the whole 
nation than there not being found, in unſa- 
K vourable 
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vourable times, a ſingle diſſenting voice, 
we may venture to conclude, at this more 
breaſt of every Briton glows with admira- 
tion and aſſection; that the very favour- 
able ſtate of the Prince of Wales's caſe 
is incontrovertible, from which, I think, 
it appears as clear as any mathematical 
demonſtration, that a very confidera- 
„dle balance will be due to his Royal 


«- debts.” 


Should this be clearly and happily 
proved, to the conviction of the whole 
nation, there cannot, then, in my appre- 
henſion, be a doubt but truth will pre- 
vail, and that jufftice will take place. 
The right of the Prince of Wales will 


King and Parliament acknowledged, and 


7 


be eſtabliſhed, his independency of the 


r „ pa 


— 
— ——_—_—— 


poſterity, for which the Prince of Wales 
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a flouriſhing condition, which has either 
been obſcured by ignorance or conceal- 
ed by injuſtice, will reſtore the heir 
apparent of the imperial crowns of Great 


Britain and Ireland to the wealth, ſplen- 


dor, and felicity to which the illuſtrious 
and amiable youth is entitled! May Gon 
of his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. 
grant this ſpeedily, at which the whole 


nation would rejoice! And may the ſu- 


preme and incomprehenſible Brixc, who 


is the King of Kings, long, very long, 


give unto his Royal Highneſs every 

bleſſing that Heaven can beſtow, that he 
may, when it ſhall pleaſe the Divine 
Omniſcience, render two ſpirited and 


| liberal nations happy, great, and flou- 


riſhing! An happy period, flattering to 


has laid a glorious foundation,* by the 
K 2 a.” early 


t wy 
early virtue of his principles, the wiſ- 
dom of his conduct, and the admira- 
tion and affection of the people he is 


born to govern. 
Auguſt 15th, 1786. 


CONCLUSION. 


Prince of Wales, ariſes from his heredi- 


I apprehend, are different to all other pa- 


CONCLUSION. 


A Liberal public, whoſe abilities and 


virtues I very much admire, who 
are ever happy to be on the good natured 
ſide, and never more ſo, I believe, than 
on the preſent occaſion, will be pleaſed 
to remember, that the great amount of 
arrears due, or ſuppoſed to be due, to the 


tary eſtates of Wales and Cornwall, which, 


trimonial eſtates, by his Royal Highneſs 


royal father, and of age, in regard to them, 


from his birti, totally independent of the 
5 


— fa (upon which every 
thing that I contend for in fayour of the 


— 


Prince of Wales 8 in regard to 
| both eſtates, that is, the principality of 
Wales and the duchy of Cornwall (and if 
it be true of the one, it muſt be ſo of the 
other) the balance of arrears, from their 
nett produce, with intereſt, after deduc- 
ting all expences, together with that of 
the Prince's education, ſuppoſing him to 


be, as we are told, educated at his own 


expence, which is a clear proof of inde- 


of arrears would, in the courſe of twenty- 
one years legal minority, accumulate to a 
very confiderable ſum in favour of his 
| Royal Highneſs, as I have ſhewn. | 


On the other hand, it is ſaid, with great 
temper and deference to the public opi- 
nion, (for I wiſh the public to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the pro and con in a cafe that ſo 
much engages their generous attention and 


pendence from his birth; I ſay, the amount 


beſt 


ol juſtice, be admitted whenever the fact 


TT 
beſt wiſhes) that © this claim has never 


« heen eſtabliſhed, nor even ſet up by 
any former Prince of Wales.” 


Admitting this remark, which is made 
with great temper and liberality, to be 
true; nevertheleſs, if the rigit is unde- 
niable, the dormant claim muſt, as an act 


is proved to the ſatisfaction of the nation. 


Whether 


The only queſtion, then, is, 
* his Royal Highneſs is really heir to his 


« principality of Wales and duchy of 


Cornwall from his birth ?” 


Here it is neceſſary to remember, that 


theſe are real and productive eſtates, and 
not nominal titles, like thoſe of other 


branches of the royal family: they are e- 


ſtates granted, as I preſume, by the nation, 
| independent 
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independent of the king and parliament, 


to ſupport, with ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence, the dignity of the heir apparent to 
the crowns of Great Britain and Ireland. 


To deny the Prince's rigit would be 


ample proviſion for the primogeniture of 
the ſovereign, ſuitable to the dignity of 
the kingdom, and his high rank next to 
the King, not as a ſovereign Prince, but 


as an independent one. The early and 


munificent proviſion of independency 


born of the prince on the throne, as the firſt 
and great ſecurity of the conſtitution, for 


which the people have a natural predilec- 


tion, and, where, in the preſent caſe, 
aac 22 I 


venture 


for the wiſe purpoſes of the conſtitution, 


denying their reality and doubting the 
wiſdom of the nation in making early and 


does not conſider him ſo much as the firſt 


the eſtates ſurrendered after his minority, 
the ſame juſtice will not be done to the 
heir apparent as is done eyen to the 
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venture to ſay, will never be diſappoint- 
naturally, and as ſtrongly attached to the 
authority and happineſs of the people, he 
is born to govern, as they can poſſibly be 
attached to his Royal Highneſs. There 
never was, nor could poſſibly be, a greater 
reciprocity of affection and eſteem. Hence 
the ſacrifice of every gratification by the 
Prince ! And hence the admiration and 


| affeQtionate reſpect of the people! 


Another material conſideration is, that 
admitting the reality of the eſtates of the 


Prince of Wales, or, in other words, the 


it will then follow very clearly, that, if 
the arrears are not accounted for, and 


* meaneſt 
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meaneſt ſubject who claims and receives 
the arrears of his inheritance and poſſeſ- 


fron when of age. To diſpute with the 


— ͤ—— 


of both King and Parliament, ſeems to be 
abſolutely neceſſary to the conſtitution for 


the ſecurity of the people. This indepen- 


petency of his hereditary eſtates from his 
birth. And that early period of his claim 


eſtabliſhes his right to the arrears at the 


_ end of his minority, and ſhews that they 
muſt, as I have ſhewn, be very conſider- 
able in twenty-one years, like thoſe of the 
Duke of Bedford, whoſe eſtates, though 
great, are not ſo productive as thoſe of 
the principality of Wales and duchy of 
Cornwall, which, in my apprehenſion, are 

| Sn © 


_ firſt prince of the blood royal a common 


The independence of the Prince of Wales, 8 
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the independent property of the Prince of 
Wales. 


This ſituation of the heir apparent is 
undoubted a ſingular predicament, but it 
1s nevertheleſs, I believe, a true one. 
The ſingularity ariſes from the Prince of 


Wales being different to all other caſes, 


heir to his princely eſtates in the life-time 
of his father, and ceaſes to inherit them 
at his demiſe, when other perſons, ſeiſed 


of eſtates, begin their patrimonial inhe- 


ritance. 


That early inheritance of the Prince of 


Wales, ſeems to be abſolutely neceilary 


to his total independence of the legiſla- 
tive and executive powers for the ſecu- 
rity of the people, who find him, at pre- 
ſent, plunged into difficulties through his 
attachment to them, and his unalterable 
L 22 determination 


Fey 
determination not to ſuffer the popular 
authority to be abſorbed by the regal and 
ariſtocratic powers. 


This is a fat of the greateſt conſe- 
quence to a free ſtate, ſince it is manifeſt- * 
ly one of the greateſt ſecurities of the 
people. It ſhews the conſtitutional inde- 
pendence of the Prince of Wales, that is, 
the wiſe regulations and proviſions of the 
ſtate, and not of the ſovereign, or any 
one of the component parts of national 
authority; and evinces how neceſſary that 
independence is to the conſtitution, to 
preſerve the democratic power, or the 
authority of the people, from the en- 
croachments of the crown, and the trea- 
chery, or rather the ſubſerviency of the 
peers, whoſe influence co-operating with 
the executive power, as ſervants of the 
2 


government, 
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government, by ſacrificing every thing to 
the regal authority, were it not for the 
natural and great attachment to the pe- 
ple, of which we have now a glorious 
confidence in the Prince of Wales. 


This ſhews the wiſdom of our glorious 
nm 4. es 
fiow, at the cargf Serial, for the thinudid 
dignity and independence of the heir ap- 
parent. To make his Royal Highneſs to- 
tally independent of the legiſlative ani 
executive powers, they aſſigned him pro- 
ductive eſtates in Wales and Cornwall, 
ſuitable to his dignity, as ranking next to 
the king, and yet independent of the ſo- 


* | | 


The 
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The Prince of Wales may, therefore, in 
this happy ſtate of independence, of both 
king and parliament, be confidered as the 
guardian of the conſtitution, watching the 
component parts of authority to preſerve 
the eguilibrium, or nice equipoiſe of power 
in a mixed government, protecting the 
power of the people from the advances and 
encroachments of the regal and ariſtocra- 
tic powers, ſo often attempted by the exe- 
cutive authority. Hence the ſtrong at- 
tachment of the Prince of Wales to the 
fidence in his Royal Highneſs, which ne- 
on the preſent occaſion. Indeed no other 
Prince of Wales has ſo well deſerved the 
affections and reſpect of the people, by a 
public attachment to their intereſt, and by 
the moſt honourable and amiable conduct 
in private. 


If 
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If, therefore, his Royal Highneſs is heir 
to his principality of Wales and duchy of 
Cornwall from his birth, as contended by 
his friends, and which I really think is as 
clear as any mathematical demonſtration, 
it eſtabliſhes his undoubted right to the 
great amount of arrears during one and 
twenty years minority; and ſhews, un- 
anſwerably, the reaſon, the juſtice, and 
rent an adequate conſideration for them, 
ſhould he chuſe it, in the ſum of . 100,000 
per annum, out of the civil lift; which 
really ſeems, as I have already obſerved, 
to have been augmented, much beyond 
any former period, for that purpoſe. 


But, if his Royal Highneſs is not heir 

to the principality of Wales and duchy of 
Cornwall from his birth (which 1 do not 
find any opponent has. contended for) 
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then the eſtates will be nominal, and the 
arrears viſionary; and every claim to an 
adequate conſideration will be as ground - 
leſs and deluſive as © the baſeleſs fabric 
« of a viſion; and the Prince of Wales 
will, as a neceſſary conſequence, not be 
totally independent of both king and par- 
liament, as maintained by his friends, but 
wholly dependent on the goodneſs of the 
ſovereign, and the liberality of the par- 
liament; a fituation which God forbid, as 


being as dangerous to the conſlitution as 
it is degrading to the beſt friend and ſecu- 


rity of the people! 


This dependency would be an humi- 
——_— ww tg 
maritime nation, which certainly means 
that the Prince of Wales ſhall ſupport him- 

ſelf 
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felf with ſplendid independence ; and for 
that neceſſary purpoſe has, if I am not 
greatly miſtaken, aſſigned the principality 
of Wales and the duchy of Cornwall to 
ſupport his high rank, independent of the 
king and parliament, with ſplendor and 
magnificence, becoming a great prince and 
a powerful nation. os 


This reverſe of fortune is not, however, 
inſiſted upon by the Prince's opponents; 
they only fay, with great moderation and 
reſpect, that © this claim has not been aſ- 
* ſerted by any former Prince of Wales, 
* which,” (they think) “is ſufficient to 
«* deſtroy the right in the preſent caſe.” 
But the advocates of his Royal Highneſs 
do not admit that a dormant claim can de- 
ſtroy an hereditary and independent right; 
and, therefore, they ſay finally, that, upon 
enquiry and proof of its exiſtence, it will 
1 become 
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become the juſtice and dignity of the na- 
tion to admit the right of every Prince of 


and entitled, of conſequence, to whatever 
the principality of Wales and the duchy 
of Cornwall may produce nett. The ar- 


like other eſtates, from that period, in 

their own poſſeſſion, which will be ſuffi- 

cient to ſupport the ſplendid dignity of the 

heir apparent, without any burden to the 

people, or any charge to either the king 
or government. ; 


It will finally be obſerved by a generous 


public, whoſe minds are liberally diſpoſed 


on the preſent occaſion, and indeed with 
great reaſon, that the author has calculated 


upon what is faid to be the produce of the 


Welch and Corniſh eſtates, thoſe who are 
in 


Wales to be of age from their birth,” 


rears to be allowed after a minority of 
twenty-one years, and the eſtates to be, 
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in the receipt of them beſt know what they 
really produce, and that is eaſily aſcer- 
tained. He does not know the quantum, 
nor whether it is received by the king or 
treaſury, in truſt,” during the minority 
of the Prince of Wales; nor is it material 
to the object he has in view, which is, to 
ſhew that it is abſolutely received in truft ; 
and therefore, whoever receives it ſhould 
faithfully account for the arrears to the 


heir apparent after his minority; and then 


(like other eſtates) ſurrender the manage- 


ment and future produce of that princely 
and improvable eſtate to the Prince of 


Wales, or allow him an adequate conſide- 
ration in . 100,000 per annum. 


If the author is right, this ſhould have 


been done at the age of twenty-one, three 


years ago; and if it had been done, his 
Royal Highneſs would not have been in 


M2 his 
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his preſent perplexed and humiliating 
fituation, ſo extremely diſgraceful to a 
powerful and wealthy nation. The Prince 
of Wales would, in that caſe, have mani- 
feſtly had more than ſufficient, of his own 
property, to have paid any debts neceſ- 
farily contracted to ſupport his indepen- 
dence of the king and parliament, with a 
ſplendor and magnificence becoming his 
great hereditary eſtates, his high princely 
rank next to the king, and the dignity of 
the heir apparent to the throne of the 
_ greateſt maritime and commercial nation 
in the world. 


The author, in taking leave of the ſub- 
ject, humbly hopes, and really believes 
he has gradually led the nation to a clear 
conviction of the reality of the Prince of 
Wales's titles and eftates; of their being 
very productire and improveable eſtates ; 
of 
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of his indiſputable title to them, and his 
independence of the King and Parliament 
from the hour of his natwity; and finally, 
that his Royal Highneſs, as heir apparent 
to the crowns of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, is neceſſarily, through the wiſdom 
and munificence of the nation, totally 
independent of both King and Parlia- 
ment, and clearly intitled to the full poſ- 
ſeſſion and great arrears of his eſtates. 


Perhaps there is nothing in our glorious 
conſtitution wiſer than this independence 
of the legiſlature, becauſe a dependent 
Prince of Wales, who ranks next to the 
King, would, by his great influence, 
throw ſo much weight into the ſcale of 
the executive power, commonly called 
the government, as to deſtroy the eguili- 
brium or happy equipoiſe of conſtitutional 
authority between the ſovereign and the 
| ſubjects 


1 
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ſubjects of a free ſtate, which his indepen- 

dence and attachment to the people he 
is born to govern, and their natural and. 
ction for the heir apparent, 
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happily preſerves. 
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